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Writers on the history of English literature remark justly 
and truly that the writings of certain epoch preserve and repre- 
sent the feelings and sentiments, the ideas and ideals, tendencies 
and beliefs of that particular period. If this were true of English 
literature it is largely so of other literature as well. “Literature” 
says Alfred Lyall “may be employed by the critic and the 
historian as a delicate instrument for analysis for investigating 
the psychclogy of the man and of his period, for laying bare 
the springs of thought and action which underlie and explain 


1 


history ”.' It is for the province of research to arrive at this 
historical fact. In this way only much of the history of ancient 
Greece and of ancient India are to be reconstructed. The history 
of South India in pre-historic periods is largely taken from the 
abundant wealth of Tamil leterature—the one great scurce of 
information. Great credit is due to that distinguished pandit 
and scholar M. M. V. Swaminatha Aiyar who has been responsi- 
ble for unearthing and editing much of the classical writings now 
extant. It is true that for some decades past, scholars have been 
energetically at work with this literature, and despite their per- 
sistent and continued endeavours even the solution of the funda- 
mental problem has not yet been reached. And this is the knotty 
question as to the origins of the Dravidian Race. This is not the 
time or place to probe this problem to its bottom. For our present 
study we would accept the generally prevalent but the much 
disputed theory that the Dravidians area race distinct from the 
Aryan, and on this basis we shall proceed to examine the art and 
laws of war as found in Tamil literature and as practised in 
early South India. 





* (Paper submitted to the Fourth All-India Oriental Conference, Allahabad), 
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In Tamil literature, however, there are no systematic treatises 
as in Sanskrit specially treating of the art and science of war. 
The only work perhaps in which an attempt has been made to 
treat of some branches of the military science such as the institu- 
tions of spies, ambassadors and fortifications, the composition of 
an ideal army is that multum in parvo the Kural of Tiruvalluvar. 
The Tolkappiyam and the Purapporal Venbamalai are other 
important works. Again in the classics of the Sangam age such 
as the Kalavali Narpadu, the Padirrupattu, Ahananiru, Purana- 
niru_and the Pattupattu there are isolated passages and poems 
from which it is possible to form some idea of the methods of 
ancient warfare, the weapons then in general use, and the code 
of military ethics prevalent at the time. Also in the Jivakacinta- 
mani the Silappadhikaram and the Cidamani there are stray 
references to the military exploits and material valour of particu- 
lar individuals, historical or fictitious, as well as descriptions of 
battle which the heroes fight and win and these throw a consi- 
derable light on the question. 


It-is evident from our literary sources ceferi paribus that 
before the advent of the Dravidians into South India the Jatter 
country was inhabited by many atribe leading a nomadic and 
wandering life. But these various tribes appear to have been the 
off-shoots of the main tribe of the Nagas who were originally hos- 
tile towards the Dravidians. Most of these several tribes were 
war-like and were full of martial spirit and showed prowess 
in battle. To mention only a few names the Maravar' who wore 
moustaches and beards, were brave and fierce looking and endow- 
‘ed with good physical strength, the Eiynar’ and the Paratavars’. 
Their weapons were simple consisting of bows and arrows. They 
had a peculiar kind of drum that could be sounded on both sides. 
The Dravidian kines were highly struck by the display of their 
martial valour and freely enlisted them to their army ranks. It 
is said that able members of the Maravar tribes wielded the 
highest offices of the state such as Ministers and Commanders. 
The Cera xing and the Pandya king had one such is seen from 
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the Purananiru’. It is not difficult to infer then that these kings 
found in the members of these different tribes valuable materials 
for the upkeep and defence of their states and therefore utilised 
them to a large extent. From this it is obvious there was no rigid 
warrior caste as such in early Dravidian India. 


THE OCCASIONS FOR WAR. 


The aims of war and the causes which precipitated the con- 
flagration of hostilities were indeed many. To state them cate- 
gorically, first was the failure to pay tribute by vassel chieftaing 
as in the case of the battle of Kalingam described in the Kalinga- 
ttuparani—a treatise of the later 11th century A.D. Secondly 
reftisal to give maidens in marriage desired by the conquering 
monarch. This was the ground on which the three kings the 
Pandya, Cera and Cola went to war with P&ri the chieftain of 
Parambunadu who refused to give his daughter to any of the 
above monarchs.* In the same collection there is another mention 
of war on this account among the several neighbouring chiefs,* 
Thirdly lifting of neighbours’ cattle was one of the objects. of 
ancient warfare. This was a bone of contention between. several 
belligerent states. It was the basis of many a war in Dravidian 
India. A prominent place is assigned to this in the Purapporul 
Venbamalai. A writer in the Tamilian Antiquary* concludes 
from this that “ This shows the beginnings of the Dravidian 
society when people were semi-agriculturists and when there 
were no definite organised states.” But there are other elements 
pertaining to war which go to indicate an advanced state of 
civilisation, social progress, and political development. Perhaps 
the same state of affairs is found mentioned in the pages of the 
Mahabharata. Cattle lifting is one among the several causes 
hastening the outbreak of war. Stealing of Virdta’s cattle by 
Duryodhana’s soldiers offered an occasion for a contest with the 
latter. And from this we could not conclude that the Mahabha- 
rata represents an epoch when the civilisation of Hindu India 
was semi-agricultural in character. On the other hand organised 
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states and well developed administrative -institutions are found 
cescribed eloborately. The error is probably due to a mistaken 
view of the writer that cattle-raids mentioned in the text are but 
ordinary cattle lifts with which we are familiar even today and 
which are robberies pure and simple. In ancient days too it was 
a robbery but a daring one and of euch great magnitude that it 
was nothing short of a ‘a call to arms’, 


Fourthly, the political object was one of the sims of ancient 
warfares, This was the extermination of recalcitrant rivals and 
refractory vassels, This was the ground on which Neduméeliyan 
II, though young but possessing-in full both physical and moral 
courage so essential to the’success of a general embarked on war 
against his neighbours with a vow to defeat them in a pitched 
battle.’ From this it could be seen that the ancient Dravidians 
were actuated by higher aims and purposes. 


THE ARMY CORPS. 


As in ancient Greece the king led the host to war. He rode on 
a chariot with flying standards and: under shelter of a white 
umbrella. Each king had his own badge to distinguish™ from 
others marked on their pendants. The Cola, Pandya and Cera 
kings had-respectively banners of fish, tiger and bow.* Again 
the king and also his generals ‘wore-garlands of flowers to dis- 
tinguish themselves from the enemy ranks. Wreaths of flowers 
of M4rgosa, Palmyra, and the Ar were worn by the Pandya. 
Cera and Cola monarchs respectively. 


The army of the ancient Tamils consisted of the traditional 
four-fold forces often met with in Sanskrit texts. These were 
chariots, elephants, horses, and :foot-soldiers. The Kura] which 
seems largely indebted to the Arthasdistra of Kautalya gives 
some salutary recommendations on the importance and value of 
an excellent army. It says to a king a victorious army, strong in 
all its constituent parts and fearless in battle is a very valuable 
asset. A small army of well trained and well practised veterans 
is better than a large army ill disciplined and ill led. What will 
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a host of rats avail against the hiss of an infuriated serpent? 
Without high souled boldness, a keen sense of honour, strict ob- 
servance of the glorious traditions of war and unflinching loyalty 
an army would be good for nothing. And the army again must 
be well versed in all the military movements and manoevtes;' 
From these few lines it would appear that Tiruvalluvar was well 
acquainted with the means and ends of strategy. He was no 
admirer of superiority in numbers. He laid a great stress on the 
practical training of both the leader and the led. 


As to the composition of the Army Corps itself it has been 
already remarked that there was no distinct military caste. 
Divergent elements constituted an army force. Originally men of 
several indigeneous tribes were enlisted to the ranks, these pos- 
sessing heroic valour. Later on we find the soldiers were drawn 
from the Left hand and Right hand castes of South India by the 
Colas in the 10th and 1lith centuries according to the Tanjore 
inscriptions.® It is manifest that during the time of Raja Rajadéva 
the army organisation seems to have progressed to sych an extent 
that as many as 33 regiments are mentioned as belonging to that 
king. Even members of the Brahman caste seem to have been 
recruited to the ranks. Jn the same inscription there is a distindt 
mention of a Brahman military officer.’ 


As to the fourfold arms of the ancient host, the chariots of war 
were drawn by two horses furnished with two wheels and capable 
of accommodating only two persons-the warrior and the charioteer. 
These war-chariots, it may be remembered were a peculiar feature 
of the early Mycenean civilisation that flourished between 1600 
and 1200 B.C. Riding on elephants or chariots was a privilege 
given only to a few. Generals of standing on persons belonging 
to the class of nobility were alone allowed to enjoy this honour. 
The cavalry force was another important constituent in the Dravi- 
dian Army organisation. The cavalry soldiers did not wield heavy 
arms like the foot-soldiers. They wore short bucklers. The infantry 
men consisted of the archers and ordinary footmen. The archers 
used bows and a quiver of arrows. The crdinary foot-men carried 
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& spear or battle axe on their right hand and shields of ox hide 
on the left. Invariably the infantry soldiers wore big and heavy 
weapons. All of them including the monarch wore anklets a 
defensive armour.' Most of these correspond exactly to the 
implements both offensive and defensive of the ancient Mycenean 
culture. This would bear the weight of inference that these 
simple arms of offence and defence were a characteristic feature 
of all ancient warfares in the then civilised world. 


DIFFERENT STAGES OF AN EXPEDITION. 


In the Purapporul Venbamalai to which we have had occasion 
to refer, there are elaborate details with recard to the different 
stages of a military enterprise. Here the author distinguishes 
eight kinds of operations. The following is a categorical list of 
these operations : * 


(1) The king intending to wage war against another sending 
troops at first to capture and carry off the cattle-herds belonging 
to him. This is probaply the first signal of war. This was called 

Vetchitinai’. 

( 2). The king whose cattle have thus been lifted away sending 
forth his forces to recover them is termed the ‘ Karandai-Tinai’ 
from the garland of Karandai the distinctive badge worn by these 
soldiers. 


(3) The regular invasion of the enemies’ territory with a view 
to conquer it is known as the ‘ Vanjitinai’. 


(4) The king of the invaded country leading his army 
against the invader and encountering him in open batile, was called 
the ‘ kanjitinai’. 

(5) The invader pushing back the opposing forces marching 
back on the enemies capital and besieging it with a view to batter 
and breach the ramparts and effecting a forcible entrance was desi- 
gnated ‘ Uligaitinai’. 

( 6) The efforts of the besieged king to properly guard and 
garrison his fort and to defeat and drive back the besiegers went 


1 Kanakasabai, Tamils 1800 years ago. pp, 130-131, 
2 Venbamalai Ed. by M. M. V. Swaminatha Iyer, Intro. p. 8. 
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(7) The beseiged king marching out at the head of a power- 
ful army and giving battle to the invader bore the name of * Tum- 
baitinai ’. 

(8) The name ‘ Vakaitinai’ was given to the victor celebrat- 
ing his victory after having defeated and slain the enemy on the 
battle field. All these were so named after the various flowers- 
Vetchi, Karandai, Vanji, Uligai, Nocchi, Tumbai and Vagai- 
wreaths of which were worn as badges by those engaged in dif- 
ferent enterprises. To understand aright the mobilisation of an 
army, te line of battle, encampment, the actual contest, the vari- 
ous weapons used, the modes and methods of fighting, the descrip- 
tions of the field after battle, the resultant consequences of the end 
of battle on both the victorious and the the vanquished are all set 
forth in extenso in the one hundred and twenty and more stanzas of 
the famous work the Kaliiyaltuparani. Though this treatise isa 
latter work and does not belong to the Sangam age still it would 
be profitable to read the whole encounter which follows merely 
the traditional systems and methods of warfare in ancient South 
India. 

THE BATTLE OF KALINGAM. 


Anantapadman the King of Kalingas had failed to pay custo- 
mory tribute for two years to the Cola king Vijayataran, better 
known as Kulétiunga I, who thereupon ordered a war to bring the 
recalcitrant king to his knees. Karunakaran a really great 
general volunteers to lead the army and is given the command. 
The armies are mobilised. With drums beating and conches 
blowing, and bugles blaring and pendants flying and banners 
‘floasing so as to deafen and darken all arouad, the four-fold forces 
gatiier and get ready; elephants like so many mountains, the 
horses like so many storm winds, the chariots like so many clouds, 
and the suldiers like so many fierce tigers. Then they march on in 
martial array with Karunikaran mounted on his mighty war 
elephant at their head.' Marching past the intervening parts 
they reach the frontiers of the Kalinga country and signalise 
their arrival by burning, sacking, and pillaging the outlying cities 
and villages with fire and sworn. Frightened at this dreadful havoc 
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the people run in breathless haste and bewildering confusion to 
the capital and report to their king the hostile approach of a 
mighty force evidently despatched against them by the Cola 
King. On hearing this the proud Kalinga Chieftain laughs a 
derisive laugh and speaks in disparaging terms of the power and 
the strength of the foe and orders forth his armies to take the 
field instantly azainst theenemy. A mighty army soon musters 
from various parts and the chariots, the cavalry, and the infantry 
in seried ranks, the chariots rolling thunderously along, the horses 
clanking swiftly past and the soldiers marching briskly forward. 
The two armies are now face to face and and at given signal the 
Kalinga forces begin charge, the air being filled with the twang 
of the innumerable bows and warlike shouts of the soldiers. The 
Kalinga forces advance and encounter the enemy. A deadly fight 
ensues,steeds fighting with steeds,elephants encountering elephants, 
chariots dashing against chariots, foot soldiers attacking foot 
soldiers and princes opposing princes. The archers then discharge 
a regular shower of arrows with such a deadly effect that blood 
flows in rivers across the field with the mangled and mutilated 
remains of the fallen elephants and soldiers floating on them.' 


The collison of the tusks of the opposing elephants produces 
sparks of fire from which immediately the flags take fire and the 
whole field is enveloped in clouds of smoke. With their tusks 
intertwined they push them home into each other’s forehead. 
Before the onrushing elephant the bold warriors oppose their 
dauntless breasts and with their weapons fall down their tusks. 


Against the archers ready to discharge their arrows the cavalry 
rush impeteously but the fatal darts bring the horse and warricr 
down. Against the death dealing darts and other missiles of the 
Cola soldiers the Kalingas shelter themselves with their shields 
closely forming 4 solid bulwark but with little avail. The spears 
and javelin pierce through the shields and effect wide openings. 
Here some warriors with their quiver of their arrows exhausted 
pulled out the arrows sticking in their body and discharge them. 
Others with no weapons on hand instantly snatch off the lances 
sticking out of tle foreheads of elephants and lying dead 
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close at hand and hurl them on. When the battle was at its 
hottest the general Karunakaran rushes to the front on his war 
elephant and his presence inspires fresh spirit and courage into 
his troops who thereupon fight with redoubled vigour and fury. 
Elephants and horses immeasurably fall dead and the whole field 
is thick bestrewn with their mutilated limbs and mangled bodies 
together with the shattered wrecks of chariots and splintered 
spears, the broken arrows and the severed trunks of the warriors. 
Swarms of crows and kites flock about to feast upon the dead 
bodies. And the proud Kalinga army with their thousand elephants 
in rout and confusion fly from the field dashing to the ground 
their high hopes and vain vaunts of their sovereign. To escape 
pursuit and capture, some of the fugitives take refuge and hide 
themselves in mountain caves, subterranean caverns or dense 
jungles.' Some plunge into the sea and swim off and some screen 
themselves in the dismembered bodies of dead elephants, All the 
men having thus fallen or fled, an immense booty consisting of 
many elephants, horses, camels, chariots and treasure chests, 
with a large number of maidens falls into the hands of the victors. 
Having secured all this valuable booty the Cola general desires 
to take the Kalinga chieftain prisoner and carry him in truimph 
to his sovereign. He sends emissaries in all directions to search 
his whereabouts, to make a very close search in every nook and 
corner and then return to report that they could find no trace of 
the king, but that they found an army of his, lying on the top of 
a high hill. The general orders a strong detachment to proceed 
to the spot in question and sorround and subdue the army 
entrenched therein. The place is stormed and taken and all are 
put to the sword except a few who disguising themselves as Jains 
or Buddhists or Brahman pilgrims or wandering minstrels sue 
for mercy and escape with their lives. Having thus laid waste 
the whole of the seacoast kingdom of Kalinga and planting there 
a pillar of victory, Karundkara Thondaman, lord of the Vandayars 
returns and lays at the feet of his master all the spoils of war. 


DEFENCES, 


In dealing with the art of war mention must be made of the 
tactics of war. Under this category the defences form an import- 
ee re ree prt 
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ant item, It is well known that early South India was a land of 
forests and jungles. Herein abounded a large number of ferocious 
hunters and robbers who were not unfrequently disturbers of 
peace to the civil population. Besides there were a number of 
petty chieftains ruling over small territories who were by incli- 
nation and attitude and rarely by any call of necessity entered into 
war among themselves. It is however reasonable to suppose that 
there were enlightened kings whose thirst for honour and renown 
induced them to take to conquest on an intensive scale and earn 
an undying name in the world. This is what the Sanskritists say : 
at fren (4 sraft The conquest of dominions isa short road to the 
attainment of the chief place in heaven,—Indrahood. The Cola 
king Karikal and his successor Chedchenni Nalam Killi had no 
other object in extending their sway over vast (about 95 A. D. ) 
kingdoms. This was not the ruling passion of monarchs alone." 
It ws also the vivifying principle sacred to every warrior who 
bowed to it in silonce. The conception of Virasvarga was 50 
preponderating that if warrior kings met with their death 
naturally owing to old age, and not on the field of action, it was 
a peculiar custom to make the dying man lie over a bed of kusa 
grass and have him cut with a sword, the Purohita chanting 
special mantras. The idea was that it was equal to being slain 
on the theatre of war.” 


When the martial spirit was so rifo, it is no wonder that there 
were incessant wars among the neighbouring kings of the ancient 
Tamil land. To shelter the civil population from the cruel jaws of 
marauding hunters, robbers and other enemies of the kingdom, 
practically every village and town of Dravida was covered by 
an impregnable fortress, surrounded by unscalable walls, deep 
moat and extensive and thick forests without. The fortifications 
of Uraiyir, Avur in the Cola territory, of Madura,’ Kafici and 
Karur seem to have been strongly built and well furnished. The 
battlements and ramparts are machanically provided with contri- 
vances by which stones, burnt oil and molten metal are thrown on 
the besiegers attempting to scale the walls, There have been errious 
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devices in the shape of monkeys, kinz fisher, sow, vulture, ser- 
pent, horse and swan referred to both in the Jivakacintamani' and 
Silappadikiram.’ There were again in existence Kadangas or war 
trenches one of the most ancient species of ramparts perhaps in use 
before the introduction of mural fortifications. These are found in 
Coorg and Travancore and resemble some of the earthworks of 
ancient Britons, stretching for severl miles through the thick of 
forests or encircling the hill tops. Some of these are forty feet 
in height from the bottom of the trench. Inscriptions dated A. D. 
887 and 977 refer to them.® 


The sieges were sometimes long and protracted, possibly to wear 
out the enemy. This not unnaturally led to the starvation of the 
soldiers and the spreading of famine among the inmates of the fort as 
exemplified in the siege of Avur by the Cola Nalamkilli against 
the rebel Nedumkilli. Two methods were used to get at the 
fortress. One was to fill up the ditch and scale the wall by means 
of a Jadder.* The other way wasby means of fierce elephants bat- 
tering the ramparts and forcing their way into the capital.’ These 
favourbly compare with what the remarkable author of that 
celebrated treatise the Arthasastra has said. 


In dealing with defences menti.u may be made of the institu- 
tions of ambassadors and spies. Ambassadors are found referred to 
in earlier works of Tamil literature like the Tolkappiyam and the 
Silappadikaram. It was a custom to send ambassadors before the 
preliminaries of war. The Kural has an interesting chapter on 
the qualifications and functions of an ambassador. It rules thus. 


An ideal ambassador is one who is loved by and is loving 
towards all, who has come of an ancient noble family and who is 
possessed of such estimable qualities as loyal affection to the king, 
deep sagacity and pursuasive power of speech. He must be also 
versed in all the current legal and moral and political codes and 
above all must possess a commanding personality. When deli- 

1 Book I Li 101-4 

2 Xv LI 207-217. 

3 S.1. I, Annual Report 1916-17 p, 37. 
4 Tolkap. Poral 68. 

5 Kural Ch. 75 Puram 3. 6, 13 and 14, 
6 Kura] Ch. 69, 
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vering his sovereign’s message he must state it clearly and briefly 
and with pleasant suavity of manners and expression scrupulously 
avoiding harsh and offensive language. Unimpeachable in his 
character and conduct he must be superior toall temptations. He 
must so successfully conduct his mission according to the time 
and place fearless even of personal consequences. The office of 
ambassador was so important that any insult offerred to envoys 
did not go unpunished. It is said that the great Raia Rajacola 
(985 A. D.) who conquered Malainadu killed eighteen princes in 
retaliation for insult offered to his ambassador. 

The other important institution is that of spies. Spies of dif- 
ferent states and in different disguises were used to travel through 
the enemies’ territories, gather information as to the movements of 
the King and his army and faithfully report it to their head- 
quarters,” When Senguttuvan prepares himself for war he does 
not feel calle} upon to send any ambassador for he says that the 
spies of the enemy wandering in his state are sure to take the 
information more quickly and more promptly.’ This only demon- 
strates the fact that the system of espionage was largely prevalent 
and even a regular feature of ancient administration. According 
to Kural the two necessary eyes of a king are his spies and the 
knowledge of the Dharmasastras.* He must not put implicit trust 
in his spies but must watch their movements by setting other 
spies over them. The safest course for a king is notto act upon 
the report of a single spy but to take action only on the concurrent 
report of three spies sent out on the same errand independently 
of and unknown to each other. Thus, both the ambassadors 
and spies are responsible for “ information”, in war which de- 
notes according to Clauswitz, the knowledge of enemy and his 
country. A study of these institutions reminds one of the Artha- 
Sastra literature in Sanskrit wherein similar rulings and recom- 
mendations are given. 


THE CURIOSITIES OF WAR. 


A passing mention may now be made of other features and curi- 
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osities of warfare in ancient South India. The consultation of 
augaries,’ the worship of the war-goddess Korravai with the 
sacrificial offerings, darce and song, and the distribution of food 
and drink and largesses to soldiers on the eve of the march, the 
drunken revels with which a victory is celebrated, widowed maids 
unwilling to be separted from their dead husbands, proceeding to 
the field of encounter in search of their bodies and embracing 
them and giving up the ghost then and there or entering the 
funeral pyre along with their husband's wound-covered bodies*® 
appear to have been common practices, 


To the above may be added the employment of camel in fight 
asin that of Kalingam and the capture of women as legitimate 
prizes in wer. Contempt against the defeated enemy was shown 
by attaching tothe standard of victory a ball and doll which 
tended to signify perhaps his effiminate character, Among the 
other peculiarities of ancient warfare in South India may be 
mentioned the part played by the heroic mothers of Tamil Nadu. 
The weaker sex of the ancient fighting communities were none 
the less the better sex. To them the military achievements by 
their near and dear were something sacred and inviolable. They 
would rather be husbandless or sonless than allow their country 
incur the odium of defeat and disgrace. They allowed their hus- 
bands and sons to sacrifice themselves if need be at the altar 
of the battle field especially for the sake of god, crown and coun- 
try. It is said that, when a mother hears of the death of her 
only son at the field of action she runs to the field to see whe- 
ther he died by getting a wound either at the back or at the 
breast. Taking a vow that if he had fallen by being wounded on 
the back she would cut off her breasts that gave milk to him.‘ 
For, it'was deemed a disgrace to die in the field with wounds 
received on their backs. To quote one classic example, when the 
Cera king Athan I, was wounded on the back at the battlefield of 
Vennil by Karikal the King of the Colas he sought a voluntary 
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death.' This only shows how heroic the ancient men and women of 
South India were. 


Some other features of ancient warfare may be mentioned. 
On the eve of military expeditions it was usual that the royal 
priest uttered words of encouargement to soldiers drawn in array. 
The chief officers of the state also tendered words of advice. The 
King set out on the auspicious hour fixed by the astrologer. 
This well nigh corresponds with what Kautalya has recommend- 
edin his treatise. With the above mentioned formalities Ser- 
an Sengutiuvan son of Athan II.( about A. D, 90) cet out on an 
expedition to the Himalayas.” 


In these expeditions it was a custom that bards accompanied 
the king to the field encouraging the soldiers now and then and 
making them ever spirited. This class of minis'rels was known 
as Porunar. They carried with them asmall drum which if sound- 
ed was an indication for the army to commence its march.* 
In times of peace they sang the glories of ancient heroes. 
This idea is more or less in line with Kautalya’s dictum that 
the Purohita follows the king to the theatre of war and instils 
sprit into the soul of the army by his stirring words. However this 
may be, it is evident that the war chants sung by these Tamil 
bards contributed much towards the successful termination of con- 
flicts. These war songs fall into two categories the Parani and U]a. 
Parani describes a campaign where a hero is said to have killed 
at least a thousand elephants. Kalingattuparani is an example of 
this type. Ula again is a poem giving a picture of royal procession 
accompanied by flags, musical instruments and other retinue. 
The poems of this class are those by Ottakuttan on Vikramacola 
and Kuléttunga II of the 12th century A. D. That the bards ac- 
companied the king to the field of operations is sufficiently mani- 
fest from the Purananiru where in the names of the bards of the 
Cola and Cera kings are mentioned. Kalatalaiyar was the bard 
of the Cera king Athan I. and Vennil Kuyathiyar was the bard 
of the Cola king.‘ 





1 Puram. 65 and 66, 

2 Silappa Cantos 25 to 30, 
3 Puram 382. 

4 Ibid 65 and 66, 
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These are not all. Planting of Virakals or hero’s stones on 
the grave yards of soldiers fallen during the conflict have been 
found scattered in al] parts of South India.' An epitaph dated 
936 A. D. runs as follows :- 


“ Prosperity ! In the 29th year of King Parakesari Varman 
who conquered Madura when cattle were lifted at Muthukur by 
the Perumanadigal, Vadunavaran, Varadan, Tandan having 
recovered them fell.’* 


NAVAL WARFARE. 


In dealing with the art of war as practised in South’ India it 
would not be out of place to refer to the maritime activities with 
which the ancient Dravidians were greatly connected. There is 
every reason to believe that the ancient Tamils were a great 
seafaring nation. Each of the great kings seems to have possessed 
and maintained a fleet of several ships. From several poems in 
the Patirrupattu, one or two passages in the Ahananiru, some 
reference in the Silappadhikaram and last but not least the Irai- 
yanar Ahapporul’ it is evident that the ancient Cera, Cola 
and Pandya monarchs through love of conquest and adventure 
undertook and successfully conducted large maritime expeditions 
to far off lands and islands. These literary pieces of evidence 
are further confirmed by the more reliable source of information, 
viz: the inscriptions. Raja Rajadeva whose date of accession 
according to Professer Keilhorn is A. D. 985, is said to have 
destroyed the great fleet of the Ceras at the port of Kandaliir. ‘ 
Again the same monarch is credited with having subjugated 
12,000 islands besides Ceylon. The other great monarch who is 
connected with maritime expeditions is Rfijendra Cola. He 
conquered the great and important sea port Kaddram by fitting 
out a fleet of ships in the midst at the rolling sea,’ Virarajendrs 

1 8.1.1. Annual Savas 1912 and 13 ( Anantapur and Cuddappah Dts. ) 
” » 1v13 - 14 ( Nligiris ) 
= 1916 - 17 ( Coorg ete., ) 
2 Quoted by M. Srinivasa Iyongar, Tamil studies, P.40. Cf. T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao's article in Ceylon Ant, Vol. I, P. 77ff. 
3 Pat. Pat. 46 and 48: Aham St, 212, Silappa 28. L} 119-12}, 
48,1. 1. Vol. II Part 5, 
6 §. 1.1. Vol. II, Part 1 No. 20, 
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I, again extended his conquest farther India-Kadaram, Nicobar 
Islands and Ports on the coasts of Burma.' These added to the 
several expeditions mentioned in the Iraiyanar Ahapporul are 
enough to bear eloquent testimony to the fact that naval warfare 
was not unknown to the ancient Tamilians. 


ETHICS OF WARFARE. 


The present study would be incomplete if we do not refer to 
the ethics of warfare as prevalent in South India. War is held to 
be a necessity in Tennyson’s Maud as an effective cure for the 
evils of peace. This was more or less the notion prevalent among 
tho ancient Tamils. Hence, it could not be that their ethical 
standard rose to any higher level. Mr. Srinivas [yengar remarks 
that the ancient Tamils were a ferocious race of hunters and 
soldiers like the ancient Assyrians and Babylonians making war 
for the pleasure of slaying, plundering and devastating. In 
support of this statement he quotes chapter and verse from that 
great classic work Silappadhikaram.* Possessed of such chara- 
cteristics it could not but be that most of their wars were aggres- 
sive in character. It was the rule among the so-called Aryan 
kings to take to war only as a last resort. Ways and means were 
taken to stay the war and avoid it as far as possible for they 
were conscious of its cruelties, horrors and dangers. The means 
used were chiefly three in number-Sama, or conciliation, Dana 
or gifts and Bhéda or dissension. These were tried one after the 
other and when each of them failed, only then open battle 
was declared and entered upon. This seoms not to have been in 
large practice in South India. Even the Cola kings at a much 
later period ( 10 and 11th Centuries A. D. ) entered intoaggressive 
warfare. Still in the golden age of the Tamils evidences are not want- 
ing to go to prove that some means or other were used to avert a 
regular war. Thanks to the poet bards who were free lances and 
evoked respect even from the enemy kings, many a battle were in- 
deed averted. They acted as mediators and arbitrators and brought 
out a reconciliation by negotiating with both the belligerent states. 
To mention one or two instances Kovur Kilar struck up a com- 


1 8.1.1 Vol. Ill, (8) pp. 194-18, 
& Tail Studies, p, 41, 
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promise between the two Cola princes Nedumkilli and Nalamkilli 
and thus avoided a war which would otherwise have proved an evil 
to the land.' Again it was Poihayar who by his immortal word 
Kalavali forty effected the release of the imprisoned Cera Kings 
Kanikkal Irumporai. 


Not only were their wars aggressive but also their treatment 
of the vanquished was far from humane. Often the king was cap- 
tured and slain. The capital city was entered, consumed to flames 
or raised to the ground and plundered of all wealth and treasure. 
From the Purananuru it is seen that after raising the stand- 
ard of victory the destruction of the enemies, capital was effected 
by plot ghing the roads and streets with donkeys and sowing seeds 
of castor, cotton and other cereals.” According to another 
stanza even the houses of Gods were not spared.’ Surely the object 
seems to have been to convert the city into a jungle. This does 
not bespeak of a higher code of morality-in practice. But, it 
would be an error to suppose that that was the only state of 
affairs, for there are a few cases of reinstating of the defeated 
rnonarchs on terms of a tributary vassal or subordinate alliance. 
THis was largely a practice of the later Cola sovereigns. A classical 
example is that of the Kanakan and Vijayan princes of North 
India who were defeated by Senguttuvan and taken as prisoners- 
But on their submission he set them free and sent them back 
to ‘their capitals, with all the paraphernalia of honours due toa 
tributary chieftain. 


With such ideas of war one could not expect righteous warfare 
in practice. In fact there was no war based on the cult of 
Dharma as. Hindu law-givers understood it. But it could not be 
asserted that the ancient Tamils were devoid either of a code of 
chivalry or a code of ethics. There were indeed some humane 
Jaws of war. Non-combatants, such as Brahmans versed in 
vedic lore, women, the diseased, aged, sonless, and sacred animals 
to boot were previously warned to find secure homes inside 
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2 Ibid. 15. 

3 Ibid. 392. 
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the fortress lest they should be killed in thecontest.’ There is-an- 
other ruling which says that the indolent, the sonless, the retreat- 
ing, eunuch, the weaponless, he who flies for life withdishevel- 
led hairs, one who does not use equal weapons and such others 
were not to be slain in battle.* These are some of the rulesto ‘be 
observed in righteous warfare(Dharma-Yuddha) according to Sans- 
kritists. It would appear that the introduction of such healthy 
laws of war must have been whenthe people have passed the 
tribal stage and finally settled themslves in organised states. It 
may be again due to the influence of Aryan culture when (asit is 
believed ) the Aryans migrated to South Indiaand settled in large 
numbers. 


Further, slaying of men in great numbers in the field was 
not considered a great distinction though it was indulged in large- 
ly. But it was reckoned a real feat of skill or valour ifs warrior 
could slay even a single elephant. This only demonstrates the 
fact that the elephants were deemed so valuable and useful a com- 
modity in warfare that to disable if not to kill one was to win the 
crown of wild olive.’ Lastly, that the kings loved their soldiers 
and were solicitous towardsthe wounded and the disabled is suffici- 
ently manifest. Nakkirrar describes in felicitous terms how 
Nedurh Seliyan Il behaved towards the wounded inhiscamp. At 
midnight, despite inclement weather, chill wind and drizzling 
rain, the king used to leave his camp followed by a.few attendants 
holding lighted torches and visit and make kind and 
sympathetic enquiries after each soldier under pain of suffer- 
ing. Usually a general would go in advance pointing out to the 
king the heroic men wounded on the previous day's fight: From 
these and other similar references it would be logical to deduce 
the conclusion that the Tamilian code of ethics was not non- 
moral but amoral. 


Dr. Caldwell has observed that “ Tamil literature as a whole 
will not bear a comparison with Sanskrit literature as a whole”. 
Again ancient Tamils had “no acquaintance with sculpture, archi- 

1 Puram 9. 7 7 


2 Nachchinakkinaiyar on Tolkappiyampura, Sutram 10. 
3 Tamils 1800 years ago, P, 131, 
4 Nedunal-Vadai I, 172-188. 
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tecture, astronomy, astrology, grammar or philosophy.” From 
this Mr, M. Srinivasa Iyengar thinks that most of the existing 
Tamil words are either translations or adaptations of Sanskrit 
originals’ and quotes M. Hovelacque, who remarks that “ all the 
works of which it ( Tamil literature ) is composed, down to the 
smallest fragment are long posterior to their first contact with 
the Aryans.”® Though we cannot agree in full with all the 
sentiments expressed above, still a comparative study of both the 
Tamil literature and the Sanskrit literature betrays beyond doubt 
the fact that both have been mutually influenced one by the other 
and vioe versa, each in its own way contributing its best to enrich 
respectively the already existing literature and culture. In 
substance and spirit the progress of Dravidian culture, especially 
on its ethical and moral side, indicates unmistakably close 
affinities and even closer associations with the Aryan culture. 


nD 
1 Tamil Studies P, 193, 
2. Ibid. P..195, 


